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ARMSTRONG GUN. 
Ix Fort Fisher our 
army found a splendid 
150-pound Armstrong 
Gun, weighing 15,789 
pounds. Upon it was 
this inscription: ‘‘ Sir 
W. C. Armstrong & 
Co., Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne. No. 19.” This 
was quite evidently a 
present to the rebels 
from some prominent 
British gentleman, if 
not from thé inventor 
himself. Great care 
had been taken of it, 
and General WHITING 
gave especial orders 
that it was not to be 
fired except under the 
pressure of necessity. 
It had the appearance 
of having been recent- 
ly mountéd. The gun 
is bronzed, and mount- 
ed on a mahogany car- 
riage highly varnish- 
ed. The whole piece is 
finished in the finest 
style. It was fired a 
very few times during 
the action. During 
the confusion attend- 
ing the occupation of 
the works by the Union 
troops some mischiev- 
ous person stole the 
sights. The Armstrong guns are manufactured ex- 
clusively under the auspices of the British Gov- 
ernment, and Admiral Portes, in his official re- 
port, states this fact as if it were a conclusive proof 
that the British Government, or some one high in 
authority, had presented the gun to the Confederate 
Government. 





BEFORE PETERSBURG. 


Tue great military event of the week was the 
attempt made by the rebel iron-clads on the James 
to descend the river past our obstructions on the 
night of January 23. Hints had been given out 
that General Lez was about to do something that 





150-POUND ARMSTRONG GUN CAPTURED AT FORT FISHER.—[{Sxercuep sy Cuagues F. Evumone.) 


would astonish the world. The design of this iron- 
clad raid was as bold against us as it was perilous 
to the vessels engaged. The blow was mainly di- 
rected against the army on the north side of the 
James, The rebel fleet, after passing our obstruc- 
tions, was to recapture Fort Harrison; and it is 
likely that a raid on City Point was also in con- 
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THE REBEL JRON-CLAD FLEET FORCING THE OBSTRUCTIONS IN JAMES RIVER.—[(Saercnen sy A. R. Wavp.} 
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templation. The ob- 
ject is thus stated by 
the Ricamond Whig of 
January 25: 

** The expedition of 
our iron-clads down 
the river had been de- 
signed to break the en- 
emy’s pentoon bridges, 
andgthus destroy his 
communications, and 
to take advantage of 
the ascertained fact 
that he had withdrawn 
most of his naval force 
from the river, preba- 
bly to Wilmington, 
leaving but one iron- 
clad and some wooden 
vessels in the channel 
above Varina. There 
was also reason to sup- 
pose that the recent 
freshet had washed out 
a portion of his line of 
obstructions.” At least 
three iron-clads-—-the 
Richmond, Virginia, 
and Fredericksburg—~ 
were engaged in the 
raid. These were ac- 
companied by the 
Drewry, a small wood- 
en gun-boat, mounting 
one gun. This boat 
got aground, and was 
blown up, either by 
the enemy or by a shell 
a from our batteries.— 
The Fredericksburg is said to have passed the ob- 
structions successfully, but this is uncertain, At 
least it is doubtful whether, even if they succeeded 
in passing their own obstructions, they found it 6 
easy to pass ours. The rebels only claim that one 
iron-clad, the Fredericksburg, succeeded in getting 
through. The Virginia end the Richmond got 
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But his reverie could 
“Fall in} fall in!” w: 


A glence that made the warm tears start, 

One breathing of prayer, one cheery word 

To the mustering ranks, he grasped his sword 
And sprang to the front to do or die. 


Then a hundred cannon roared, 
And a hundred bugles blared, 
And over the ramparts the heroes poured 
‘With bayonet fixed and flashing sword; 
And across the plain, where the storm of death 
Came sweeping down with its fiery breath, 
And up the hill, where the surly foe 
Like an ambushed lion was crouching low, 
They marched, tho’ they knew it was death they dared. 


His voice was steady and clear, . 
His heart was cheerful and strong; 

In his face there lingered no line of fear, 

The fire in his eye had dried the tear, 

And cheerily rang his word of command 

As he shouted back to@%is gallant band. 

They were faliing fest, but be did not quail, 

And steadily up, through the leaden hail, 
He led his confident braves along. 


Right up to the rampart grim 
Where the rebel flag was floating; 
Right up te the awful crater’s rim 
The sturdy veterans followed him. 
“Forward! boys, forward!" they heard him cry; 
Then a blast of death went howling by, 
And when it had passed he was lying still, 
And his braves were staggering down the hill, 
And the air was rent with the rebel shouting. 


Oh, who can tell the rest? | 
Is he lying silently now 
With the frozen clods above his breast? 
Alas! God knoweth what is best ; 
But better, far better, our poor hearts say, 
To pour out his life in the fiery fray 
Than slowly to die in the loathsome cell 
Of a terrible Southern prieo™ hell: 
God knoweth the best—to His will we bow. 
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PEACE AGAIN. 
YHE gentlemen who find comfort in the visits 


of Mr. Buark or of any one else to JEFFER- | 


ow Davis or atiy other rebel, must not suppose 
that they monopolize the wish for peace, nor 
that those who estimate such visits at their exact 
value are an extreme war party. Neither need 
they delude themselves with the fancy that it is 
a profitable thing to send secret agents to sound 
the intentions of the rebel chiefs because Lord 
Norra sent commissioners to ascertain the views 
of the Continental Congress. The effort to as- 
similate this rebellion to the American revolu- 
tion, in whatever manner it may be made, must 
inevitably fail. ‘The rebels do not appeal to the 
right of revolution to redress wrongs otherwise 
without remedy ; they plead the right of seces- 
sion to be exercised at their discretion. 

If this truth is borne steadily in mind it will 
be seen that the difficulty is one that does not 
admit of compromise or terms of surrender. It 
is a defiance of national sovereignty, based upon 
a different interpretation of the fundamental 
law. ‘There can be but two parties: the party 
of the national sovereignty at all hazards, and 
the party of its tnemies. A third party is im- 
possible, because there can be no compromise of 
supreme sovereignty. . It may be sacrificed, it 
may be reduced, but then it becomes another 
thing. It has ceased to be supreme. In our 
case it is a contest of powers. Is the nation su- 

-preme? Is the State supreme? Supreme and 
sovereignty are both words with a distinct mean- 
ing; and there can be no difficulty in seeing 
that one must yield to the other, and in the na- 
ture of things the yielding must be entire, The 
State must surrender absolutely the essential 
powers known as sovereign, or the nation must. 
There is no compromise between life and death. 
While the body is living in the least there is no 
death. The.attribute of supreme sovereignty is 
indivisible. 

. Now it is easy to see that all Davis or any: 
rebel. ean say is one of two things. He may say 
that he will acknowledge the national suprema- 
cy, or he may promise that he will do so pro- 
vided the Government will accede to some con- 
dition he may name. He must say one of these 
things, or he must fight on without saying any 
thing. But if he says the last, he can not be 
listened to, and if he agrees to the first he will 
do so without being asked. What then is gained 
by incessantly knocking at his door and politely 
inquiring whether he has made up his mind? 

If there are those who believe that the Gov- 
ernment is bent upon war withont reason and 
without end, they are not to be persuaded. In 
tics view, whatever the Government does is 





wrong. They 

If you try to yy the most contrary 
expedients it is equally useless. If you walk or 
sit, if you talk or are silent, it is all the same 


as an t of the war be ap- 
peased or satisfied with any act of the Govern- 
ment. 


But those who see this, and who knew from 
the beginning what the issue of all such peace 
embassies must be, are not to be lightly called 
an extreme war party because they understand 
the matter better than the dubblers in hopeless 
projects of peace. 

The words, “extreme war party,” are used 
as a term of contempt or censure. But how 
are they contemptible who insist upon maintain- 
ing civil order against causeless rebellion? and 
why should they be censured who demand an 
unconditional surrender of armed rebels? If 
by ‘extreme war party” is meant those who 
wish for vengeance, then the term describes a 
very few people—so few, that most men do not 
know of their existence. 

For there is no wish of vengeance, but only 
of peace that shal! endure. We have very little 
doubt that when the rebels have acknowledged 
the authority of the Government, and have as- 
sented either to emancipation or to a peaceful 
and legal trial of the question, they will find 
that the people do not favor a wholesale confis- 
cation; that they do not clamor for the blood 
of the rebel leaders, who have caused more pre- 
cious blood to flow than they could atone for if 
they bled until the end of the world; that they 
ask two things only, but ask them with a power 
not to be denied—Reunion and Liberty, with- 
out which there can be no Peace. 





A SCAPE-GOAT. 


Tue bitter denunciation of Jerrerson Davis 
by some of the rebel newspapers is merely a 
fierce cry for a scape-goat. In their extremity 
it is a relief to cast the responsibility of disaster 

some conspicuous person, and as Davis 
from his position must have many enemies who 
will immediately echo the cry, he is selected. 
There is no indication of any able leader among 
them. Indeed not one of the rebel civil chiefs 
has shown the least genius for affairs. Their 
Congress is an assembly of such commonplace 
talent that no member is more prominent than 
another. Compared with other revolutionary 
assemblages, the Long Parliament, the Conti- 
nental Congress, the French Conyention, it is 
ludicrously weak and unimportant. On the one 
hand, it registers Davis’s orders; and on the 
other, it does not dare to expel Mr. Foore. It 
has displayed neither sagacity, eloquence, nor 
vigor, and will be remembered only to be de- 
spised. 
Indeed, the-glamour of the rebellion has faded 
away. ‘There was a time when it was a kind of 
fashion to ascribe to its leaders superior intel- 
lectral and statesmanlike qualities; but the timé 
is 'apidly approaching when it will be seen that 
men who arbitrarily swayed others by appeals to 
ignorance and prejudice are no more entitled to 
be called statesmen than those who live by the 
unpaid labor of others and buy and sell human 
beings like cattle are entitled to be called gen- 
tlemen. Jerrerson Davis, especially, was con- 
trasted as a statesman and a gentleman with 
AsranamM Lixcotn. But when the historian 
comes to record the patient benignity and cheer- 
ful sincerity of private manner of the President, 
his lofty, humane faith in man, liberty, and the 
republic, his wise prudence and sagacious per- 
ception of the course of public sentiment and of 
the possibilities of action, and compares them 
with the cold reserve of Davis’s personal inter- 
course, the specious falsehood and base hostility 
to human rights of his official papers, and the 
mad scurrility of his tirades in public speech, the 
historian will see and declare that, in an age and 
country of Christian civilization, the tricks and 
quibbles of a desperate effort to outwit the hu- 


are like children in the sulks. | But the rebellion would be.no more hopeful if 
them b absolute 


Dictator. ‘The Rebel 


Congress have passed an act 1 the Presi- 
precept me ree oir ay 


| mander of the General; and he reminds his 


faithfal lieges that Lee has already been in 
command of all the rebel armies, and would 
not undertake to command in the field also. 
He adds, that whenever it is practicable for Gen- 
eral Lzg to assume the entire command, wi 
out leaving the army in the field, he will c 
fully appoint him. 

But undoubtedly these two men have hither- 
to acted in concert. If they have not, Davis is 
not the man to be set aside. Whenever they 
differ he will control Lue or there will be trou- 
ble. It matters little. Trouble enough there 
must be in any case. Neither thanksgivings, 
nor fastings, nor generalissimos can prevent it. 





FRANCE IN MEXICO. 


Tue last incident in the French conquest of 
Mexico will suggest to every thoughtful Ameri- 
can that we are drifting insensibly and inevita- 
bly into new political complications. We do 
not say drifting in any offensive sense, nor to 
insinuate that we could change the course of 
events. While we are straining all our power 
to restore domestic peace, it can not be expect- 
ed that we should escape the danger of foreign 
movements which would not be attempted ex- 
cept for our disturbed condition. And those 
who have complained that we did not prevent 


ly what Mr. Everett called “‘ an executive dec- 
laration,” and although it never received any 
official sanction from Congress, yet has been 
universally adopted as the absolutely indisputa- 
ble policy of this Government toward all Euro- 
pean governments which should endeavor to 
establish a foothold upon this continent. As it 
is popularly understood, the Monroe doctrine de- 
clares that the United States will drive every 
European power from our neighborhood. But 
if it really means that we deny to independent 
governments upon this continent the right to 
ask the assistance or even the presence of Euro- 
peans within their domain, then it is an abso- 
lute contradiction of our own fundamental prin- 
ciple of the right of the people to govern them- 
selves. 

The truth is, it does no such thing. In view 
of the probable design of the Holy Alliance in 
Europe to compel the return to Spain of some 
of her American colonies which had declared 
and maintained their i and had 
been recognized by the United States, President 


unfriendly disposition toward the United States.” 
This can not be thought to contemplate opposi- 
tion to a friendly request of assistance unless we 
intended to disregard international honor. In 
another part of the same message the President 
said that the American continents “are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European government.” 





ored persons were presumed to be slaves unless 
they could prove themselves to be free; in other 
words, were held to be aay matll See proved 
their innocence : thus directly reversing the first 
humane maxim of the common law. By another 
ot, ar anay penne ce into the State 


light of to-day. 
for outrage a special class of the population, and 
that class the most innocent and defenseless, is 
so like a capriee of Ashantee society, or a meas- 
ure of Patagonian statesmanship, that it is quite 
impossible to believe that it was tolerated in the 
great, prosperous, and enlightened State of Ili- 
nois. It explains the curiously inhuman and 
heartless tone of Mr. Doveras in speaking of 
the colored race. He lived in the midst of this 
senseless and fierce prejudice, and he rose by 
pandering to it. 

The black laws of Illinois were another proof 
of the fearful demoralization which slavery had 
wrought in this country, and upon which it 
counted for easy success in its rebellion. When 
slavery saw that Prerce and Bucnanay, two 
successive Presidents, were its most abject tools ; 
when it saw every Northern city ready to take 
by the throat any man who fiercely denounced 
it; when it saw even in Boston a rich merchant 
and noted citizen named Far, with the Mayor 
of the city, turning a meeting for condemnation 
of slavery into the street; when it read such 
laws as these of Illinois; when it saw the city 
of New York cringing beneath its frown and 
fawning upon its contemptuous smile, how could 
it help believing that Franxuin Prerce wrote 
the truth to Jerrersow Davis when he said that 
the blood would flow this side of Mason and 
Dixon’s line rather than the other, and Suppose, 
with Ropert Toomss, that any man could drink 
all the blood that would be shed in the war. 

Now that Illinois has repealed her black 
laws, is it too much to hope that New York 
will do the same thing? The Constitution of 
the State allows colored citizens to vote, pro- 
vided that they have lived twice as long in the 
State and county, and paid twice as much tax 
as any other yoter. The other voters may be 
ignorant and brutal sots, who are nuisances and 
pests in any country, and these may be intelli- 
gent, industrious, thrifty, valuable citizens ; but 
the Constitution of New York, enslaved by the 
same mean and inhuman prejudice which dic- 
tated the black laws of Dlinois, declares that 
ignorance and brutality are politically prefera- 
ble to intelligence and thrift. 

Tf intelligence is to be the condition of active 
citizenship, it is a test which every body can un- 
derstand, and which most people will approve. 
But to make it dependent upon complexion is 
as wise as to rest it upon the color of the hair 
or the breadth of the shoulders. The monstrons 
subjection of this country to the prejudice against 
color is not, as many who are under its influ- 
ence suppose, ‘‘a natural instinct ;” it is only 
the natural result of a system which arbitrarily 
and forcibly makes color the sign of hopeless 
servitude. If red-haired men or men over six 
feet in height were enslaved and imbruted for 
centuries, there would be exactly the same ‘‘nat- 
ural aversion” to them which is gravely al- 
leged by many otherwise sensible people against 

colored race. 

_ Missouri has emancipated herself; Illinois 
has thrown off her black laws. Suppose that 
sensible men and women now emancipate them- 
selves from the black law of a most cruel and 


senseless prejudice. 





OUR CANADIAN NEIGHBORS. 


Tue Message of the Governor-General of 
Canada, the debate in the Canadian Parliament, 
and the extradition of Buriey, the Lake Erie 
raider, show that the Canadian authorities mean 
to enforce neutrality. It is only the truth to say 
that the conduct of the Canadian Government is 
much more friendly than that of the British. It 
reveals the same disposition to maintain the 
spirit of a true neutrality which WasHincTon 
showed in 1793, and the United States Govern- 
ment in the case of the alleged Russian privateer 
in theCrimean war. If the British Government 
had shown the same alacrity in respecting hon- 
est obligations; if it had stopped the rams be- 
fore Mr, Apams threatened to demand 


his passports; if it had refused to harbor the 
rebel privateers after they had escaped; or if it 








pupa deme that party was the minis- 





Illinois, for instance, all col- , 
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GENERAL KENNER GARRARD. 


GENERAL KENNER GARRARD. ® 


Brieaprer-GeneraL Kenner GARRARD was 
born in Garrard County, Kentucky, and is now 
thirty-five years old. His home from boyhood has 
been in Cincinnati, Ohio. He entered West Point 
in 1847, graduated in 1851, and was appointed to 
the First United States Dragoons. In 1855 he was 
transferred to the Second United States Cavalry, 
and in 1861 promoted to a Captaincy. Up to this 
date his service had been mostly in Texas and New 
Mexico. In 1856, while Adjutant of the Second 
United States Cavalry, the following were officers 
in that regiment: A. Sipyey Jounston, Colonel ; 
Rk. E. Lup, Lieutenant-Colonel; Harper and Gro. 


H. Taomas, Majors; Vax Dory, E. Krrey Surrn, 
Stoneman, PaLmer, Oakes, and Evans, Captains ; 
and R. W. Jounsox, Fieip, Hoop, Frrzmven 
Lex, Cospy, and Purser, Lieutenants. All these 
have since held positions as general officers in the 
Federal and Rebel armies, and most of them have 
been noted for their signal ability. In April, 1861, 
Captain GARRARD was, with the troops under Gen- 
eral Twices in Texas, surrendered to the rebels, 
remaining under parole until September, 1862. His 
comrades tried hard to persuade him. to join them, 
appealing to him as a man of Southern birth. But 
their proffers were firmly rejected, and he, with 
great difficulty, made his way from Texas to Wash- 
ington, with twenty thousand dollars of govern- 
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GENERAL G. D. WAGNER.—Prorocnarner py T. B. Brsnor.—[Sea Paor 98.) 


ment funds in his pockets, which was safely turned 
over to the Government, He was appointed Com- 
mandant at West Point in December, 1861, where 
he introduced some useful changes in the drill and 
instruction of the Cadets. In September, 1962, 
he was released from parole by exchange, and re- 
signed his post at West Point, to take command, as 
Colonel, of the One Hundred and Forty-sixth New 
York Volunteers. This t soon became 
an efficient one, and, with him as its leader, took 

Chancellors- 


part in the battles of : 
ville, and Gettysburg. He succeeded General 
sburg) in the com- 


Weep (who was killed at 
mand of the Third Brigade of Syxes's Di- 


vision, being appointed Brigadier-General of Vol- 


ee 


VIRGINIANS DRAWING THEIR RATIONS FROM THE FEDERAL COMMISSARY 





unteers in July, 1863, and in November, 1868, a 
Major in the Third United States Cavalry. In De- 
cember, 1868, he was made Chief of the Cavalry 
Bureau at Washington, but was the next month, 
at his own request, relieved from that duty to take 
command of the Second Division of Cavalry in the 
Army of the Cumberland, under General Sammman. 
General Garrarp took an active part in General 
Suerman’s campaign, from its commencement to 
the taking of Atlanta. He participated in the bat- 
tle of Nashville under General Tomas, who makes 
in his report particular mention of General Gan- 
RARD's gallant conduct. On the Icft of M‘Arravr, 
he carried the enemy's intrenchments in his front, 
capturing all the artillery and troops on the line. 
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“THE E’EN BRINGS A’ HAME.” 


Upon the hills the wind a= -— on 

The sweet young grasses on 

And we, O Lord! have wandered from thy fold; 
But evening bripgs us home. 


Among the mists we stumbled and the rocks 

Where the brown lichen whitens, and the fox 

Watches the siraggler from the scattered flocks; 
But evening brings us home. 


The sharp thorns prick us, and our tender feet 

Are cut and bleeding, and the lambe cepeat 

Their pitiful complaints--oh, rest ir sweet 
When evening brings us hor .e! 


We have been wounded by the hunters’ darts. 

Our eyes are very heavy, and our hearts 

Search for Thy coming;—when the light departs 
At evening, bring us home. 


The darkness gathers. Through the gloom no star 

Rises to guide us. We have wandered far— 

Without Thy lamp we know not where we are: 
At evening, bring us home. 


The clouds are round us, and the snow-drifts thicken. 
O thou, dear Shepherd! leave us not to sicken 
In the waste night, our tardy footsteps quicken, 

‘ At evoning, bring us home. 





ESCORT DUTY BY A RED BEAR. 


My name is Rufus Brewin, and I am an ag- 
grieved man. For that matter I have always been 
an aggrieved man in one respect; for some smart 
chap having discovered years ago that Rufus Brew- 
in was nothing more than Red Bear, my friends 
have found it very witty ever since to call me by 
that ridiculous titie. For my part I don’t see the 
fun. 

I am not married. I never thought I should like 
to be; and in fact, partly from choice, partly through 
having speht the best of my youth in India making 
a fortune, I have bad very little to do with women. 

Last month, however, I had to go to New York. 
I don’t mind stating that I live in Boston; in fact, 
1 have been for several years considered one of the 
principal patrons of the first hotel there, and I don’t 
know whether the proprietor would feel that he 
could go on if I was to remove from his best suit 
of apartments. 

But although a Boston man myself, I don’t be- 
lieve in Boston dentists. They may be all very 
well, but Doctor Blank, Broadway, New York, is 
the man for my money. Doesn't it stand to reason 
now, when one fellow charges you ten dollars for 
filling a tooth, and another only ventures to ask 
five, it’s because the first one feels his work is worth 
twice as much as the other’s? I always employ 
the most expensive workmen of all sorts, and I con- 
tend that the theory is a sound one. 

So after grumbling all day with a toothache that 
finally wouldn't let me enjoy my dinner, actually 
forcing me to send away some splendid grouse un- 
tonched, I told my fellow to put up my hair-brush- 
es and a clean shirt, get me a ticket to New York, 
and call a carriage. 

He did *t all right; and indeed I’d like to see 
him fai) in obeying orders. He knows me, that 
fellow ‘ioes. 

“Train leaves at half past eight, Sir. Carriage 
at the door at eight. Ticket, Sir, and ticket for 
sleeping-herth. Am I to go, Sir?” says he. 

“To watch me while that scoundrel grinds and 
cats the narrow out of my jaw-bone! You'd just 
like to see that, wouldn’t you? Yah!” 

For I may as well say that I felt a little irritable, 
what with my teeth, and what with losing the best 
part of my dinner. 

My fellow saw how it was. Bless you the scamp 
is quick enough, and he knows how my boots feel ; 
80 he was sneaking away when I stopped him. 

**Tell the cook, or some of them, to cut off the 
breast and tid-bits from half a dozen of those grouse 
and put them up in my bag, with salt, cayenne, 
and a roll or two,” said I. “If this cursed tooth 
stops aching I shall want something before morn- 
ing; and I hope you don't think I’m going to poison 
myself at those cook-shops along the road, do you?” 

“Yes, Sir—no, Sir, I mean,” says the great fool, 
not knowing how to answer yes and no together 
‘* Very well, Sir,” as an English servant would have 
done ; and before I could find any thing to fling at 
his head he was gone. 

Well, I got to the station, and not wanting to go 
to sleep immediately, settled myself in the ordinary 
ear as comfortably as I could by turning over the 
seat in front of me for my legs, and putting a great- 
coat in the angle of the window and the back of my 
own seat. An old traveler like myself understands 
these things, you see, and I flatter myself there 
won't be many chances of comfort go a-begging 
in Rufus Brewin’s neighborhood. - ong 

Well, I'd just got settled, with m hi a 
over my head, when a lady ‘and ae pou z 
and sat down in the seat abreast of us. I soon saw 
that the man was young Renard, a lawyer of Bos- 
ton, for whom I have considerable regard, and, in 
fact, the person whom I should select as my own 
legal adviser had I need of such an employé. 

The lady I couldn’t see at first; for Mr. Renard 
sat in such a way, with his heafl bent down in front 
of hers, a8 quite to conceal it.. Presently the bell 
began to jingle, and they shook hands and said 
good-by. Then Renard getting up saw me, bowed, 
hesitated, went back and whispered a few words to 
the lady, then came across and asked if he should 
introduce me to his cousin, who was going to New 
York alone. 

Gracions! I couldn't say no, now could? And 
yet what a nuisance to say yes! Of course I'd 
to put my legs down and stand up; I don’t believe 
in this Young America fashion of toa 
lady over your cigar, with your feet on a mantle- 
shelf. Upon my word, Sir, I've seen a fellow do 
that very thing. I don’t mind that I 


pushed his feet down, and told him he ought to be: 


ashamed of himself. He wasn’t, however—only 
mad at my friendly interference. Actually I had 
to knock him down before he could behave himself. 

Well, I said what I could, and was introduced to 





the lady, but, of course, I didn’t catch her name. 
Why is it that when people undertake an introduc- 
tion they always mumble out the only part that is 
worth hearing? If I hadn’t heard Renard say, as 
he jumped for the door, ‘‘ Well, good-by, Kitty,” 
I shouldn’t have had an idea of what to call her. 
Not that I said Kitty aloud, of course; but when I 
think about her it is as Kitty, and that’s what I’m 
going to call her now. 

If Mr. Renard got safely off that train it’s more 
than I should like to undertake; for it was well un- 
der way when he bolted, and I hadn't a doubt we 
should hear a yell, and there'd be a general fuss and 
confusion in picking him out from among the wheels. 
Bat either no accident occurred, or they were very 
considerately quiet about it, and we were off. 

My first course was to re-establish myself in my 
comfortable angle; but no sooner had I done so 
than I began to wonder whether I oughtn't to be 
making myself agreeable to the young woman whom 
the introduction had in a measure placed under my 
charge. But then, how was I to do it? I had 
nothing in the world to say to her, and probably 
she had as little to say to me. Besides, I didn’t 
know her name, and how was I to talk across the 
car even if I did? 

While turning these thoughts in my mind I 
looked over at the subject of them. She was just 
taking off her bonnet and pinning it by the strings 
to the cushioned panel over her head. Then she 
smoothed her hair with a very white hand, and took 
from her traveling-bag a bewildering little hood, 
made of blue and white yarn, with a blue bow at 
the top, and another under the chin; they call it a 
sea-foam in the shops, I have since discovered. 

This she carefully tied on; and I was quite in- 
terested to see how nicely she pulled the bow under 
the chin, quite straight and true, when she made 
it. I do so like to see any one exact. While she 
was doing this I noticed her face for the first time. 
By George, Sir, you may think you've seen pretty 
women, but you never saw one like that! Such 
bright blue eyes, and such yellow hair—none of 
your die-away flax-colored stuff, but bright solid 
yellow, just like ingot gold. Then, such a pretty 
color in her cheeks, and such little even white teeth 
when she laughed! I never thought much about 
a woman’s looks before; but I’ve looked at every 
one I’ve seen since, and there are none to be had as 
per sample. I suspect the rest of the bale has been 
picked up for Mohammed's Paradise, that the beg- 
gars over there in Bengal used to talk about so 
much. 

So I stared, and stared, until a little smile began 
to twitch the corners of her mouth, and she turned 
to look out the window. Lord, Sir! how I felt 
when it came across me that I'd stared the girl out 
of countenance. I promised myself directly that I 
wouldn’t look at her again all night; in fact, I 
fairly turned my back, and looked out my own win- 
dow till my eyeballs snapped, I was so afraid of 
doing it again. 

But what do you think happened next? Why, 
as I was staring away, and seeing aothing but a 
great black hole outside the car, the softest, sweet- 
est little voice you ever heard, said, 

‘Don’t you think it’s dangerous for them to go 
so fast in the night, Mr. Brewin ?” 

Mr. Brewin! She'd got my name and all, you 
see! just as pat.as if she’d known me a dozen years, 
And all so natural! No one would have thought it 
was the first word that ever passed between us, or 
that she felt it any way strange to speak to me, 
only when I started quick, and turned round, she 
looked a little scared, and smiled in a shy way that 
was than all. ; 

I told her I thought there was no danger, and 


better come over and sit with me, as I had plenty 
of room. Of course I had put my legs down when 
I first spoke, so there was really a very good chance 
if she wanted it ; but instead of taking it, she stared 
a little, then laughed a little, and said, “‘Oh no, 
thank you, Sir.” 

Somehow I saw that I had made another blunder, 
and that kept me quiet for a while, till the cars 
stopped somewhere, and I found it was eleven 
o'clock. So I thought it a good chance to offer to 
take Miss Kitty to her berth in the sleeping-car, 
as I thought she must be tired. But when I Jeaned 
over and proposed it, she said she had an objection 
to the sleeping-car, and had not engaged any berth. 

‘* But, bless my heart,” said I, ‘you never are 
going to sit here all night!” 

“*Oh yes, I sha’n’t mind it at all; and if you are 
going to the sleeping-car, you mustn’t delay a min- 
ute on my account,” says she, smiling again. 

Well, but here was a predicament. I sat back in 
my seat, and thought it over. It didn’t seem the 
thing to me to go hulking off to my own berth, leav- 
ing this lonely little thing to sit bolt upright all 
night, without a soul to speak to her. 
through the car. There were two or three disagree- 


Then I wondered why. she wouldn’t have a sleep- 
ing berth. Perhaps it was the extra charge. If 
that was all—but then how was I to find out? It 
wouldn't do to ask outright, nor it wasn’t likel 
she'd let me pay for her if she couldn't far f° 
But I might get her to take my berth, and I could 
find another ; or, if I couldn't, it was better for me 
to stay up than for her. . 

So I got up and leaned over the back of her seat, 
not liking to shout my proposition across the car. I 
tried, too, to speak as carelessly as possible, so that 
she shouldn’t feel it any 


She smiled again. Somehow every thing I said 
seemed to amuse her; but this timo the smile was 
prettier than ever. 





“Thank you very much, Sir,” saidshe. ‘“ Bat I 
really don't wish for a berth. I would have en- 
gaged one if I had intended to use one.” 

She saw right through me, and knew all my lit- 
tle plan. That was as plain as preaching; but I 
felt that she was more pleased than offended that I 
had tried to cheat her into taking my dollar’s worth 
of sleep, and somehow I didn’t go back to my own 
seat, but sat down in the empty half of hers. 

She looked a little surprised, but made no objec- 
tion, only went on talking about the . 
the bad air, and the jolting, and the nightmare 
feeling of being so shut in, till I began to wonder 
how I could ever have thought of putting myself 
into one. 

From that we went on talking about other things, 
till all at once I found myself in the middle of the 
evening drive at Calcutta, though how I ever got 
round to that I can’t say, but when I stopped to 
wonder about ‘it, Miss Kitty smiled, and nodded, 
and said, : 

“Yes, I see it all. Do go on, Mr. Brewin, un- 
less you're tired.” 

So I went on, and told of all the different sorts of 
people one sees there, and how oddly the syces look 
running after their masters’ carriages, and of how 
pretty the streets look when these carriages light 
their lamps and all go twinkling off in different di- 
rections. 

I never saw any one so interested as that girl was 
in all I had to say. Gad, Sir! I began to wonder 
why I hadn’t talked more about those things since 
they were so well worth hearing. But just as we 
were going up the broad steps of Government House 
the cars stopped, and a man at the door sung out 
that we were to go aboard a ferry-boat and change 


cars. 

So Miss Kitty took her bonnet, and I my bag and 
coat, and we followed the rest out of the warm car 
into the raw, drizzly November night with no 
refuge except the crowded cabin of the ferry-boat, 
so close and hot that I didn’t blame Kitty for pre- 
ferring to stay outside. 

I put on my great-coat, but shivered underneath 
it, and the poor little girl, who had no extra wrap, 
must have been chilled to the bone. 

I give you my word, Sir, I had no idea till that 
night how wide the Connecticut River is. Talk o 
the Mississippi! I don’t believe you could get a 
boat to use one half the time in crossing the Missis- 
sippi that we spent that night upon the bosom of the 
Connecticut. A magnificent stream! 

At the other side we were bundled into a wretched 
old car with narrow low-backed seats and no stove. 
This was miserable enough, and if the railway com- 
panies find it pleasant and profitable to smash up 
whole trains of cars (including passengers) every 
few days, they should at least provide a sufficient 
relay to take their place. Most of us don’t mind 
the chance of being smashed, but I for one do mind 
the certainty of being uncomfortable, and when I’ve 
once been made so in a I take very 
good care in future to avoid that place. ‘ A word 
to the wise,” etc. 

And then I could see with half an eye that poor 
little Kitty was very nearly used up. She didn’t 
smile much now; and when I came back after look- 
ing through the train for a better seat, I found her 
curled up on the wretched narrow bench with her 
head resting on the back in a most uncomfortable 
attitude. An idea struck me, and not a bad one 
either. Going into the sleeping-car I found my 
berth, and appropriated the pillow and blanket. 
The conductor thought, I suppose, that I was steal- 
ing them, for he bustled up as fierce as a terrier and 
asked what I was doing. I liked that, and just 
asked him if I didn’t pay for the ur- of the bedding 
when I hired that berth. He said yes. Then I 
told him I was going to use them in my own fash- 
ion and walked off, he sneaking along after me. 

I felt I was getting a little irritated at being 
watched that way, and I had some idea of taking 
the fellow by the nape of the neck and flinging him 
off the train, but concluded not to do so, as he was 
after all hardly worth the trouble. 

But when I got back to Kitty, I was so busy 
thinking it over that I forgot to speak to her, but 
just putting my hand under her head, lifted it up 
and put the pillow under as nicely as I could. Then 
I spread the blanket over her and tucked it all in 
under her poor little feet and all. 

When I got through I looked in her face, and 
found the great eyes staring at me with just the 
queerest mixture of surprise and amusement that 
ever you saw. Then I thought I ought to have 
said something, though just what I didn’t know, so 


I began, 

“TT thought you'd be cold; there isn’t any fire in 
this car, and so—” 

‘*So you have brought me your own pillow and 
blanket, and are going to sit up in the cold your- 
self,” said she, trying to throw off the blanket. 

“Stop!” says I; and if it was a more decided 
tone than I had any right to use that rascally con- 
ductor was to blame. ‘‘Stop! I sha’n’t use these 
things at any rate, I you my word on that; 
and you need them,“<nd must keep them.” 

She looked right. up in my face with another of 
those little smiles. 

“Must I?” said she; ‘ well then, I must.” 

And shutting her eyes she went off to sleep just 
like a baby as they say, though I don’t believe any 
baby ever looked so pretty or so innocent or so 
helpless as that girl did, with the red blanket com- 
ing up under her chin, and the blue ribbons stream- 
ing over the pillow. 

I sat down in the seat behind—the end seat of the 
car it was, and right against a window; but there 
was no other vacant near at hand, and I wasn’t go- 
ing to desert my charge after all I'd done. 

So Miss Kitty slept; and I swore at my teeth, 
which had been very quiet till that ferry-boat busi- 
ness waked them up, and the seat by the loose win- 
dow kept them so. 

By-and-by the cars stopped again. I looked out 


# Sleep, Sir! 





or, thinking to make some remarks to him, and ask 
the names of the directors of this Company, but 
the minute he saw me coming he dodged and made 
off somewhere; but a brakeman told me that this 
time the car itself was going over, and that there 
was a refreshment-room on the boat where I could 
get something to keep out the cold. 

I thanked him for the hint, for it was kindly 
meant; but if that man thought Rufus Brewin was 
poison himself with ferry-boat whisky or 
ferry-boat brandy he showed his ignorance of R. B.'s 
principles, that’s all. 

However, I looked in at the refreshment-room, 
and finding they had what they called tea, I drank 
some of it. It was hot, and it had milk and 
in it. Perhaps it did no harm to call it tea, and I 
thought a cup of it might warm up poor Kitty a bit. 
So I told the fellow to draw another cup of it, and 
give me a wedge of some yellow stuff that he called 
pound cake. I didn’t taste it myself, but I knew 
that women liked such stuff, so I took it. 

“You'll have to hurry up with that cup, we're 
just acrost,” says the fellow as I took it away. [ 
tossed him a two-dollar bill, and told him that would 
buy a gross of such cups, and fill them with hot wa- 
ter into the bargain. I dare say I was correct, but 
the man didn’t seem pleased, though he pocketed 
the money. You see I wasn’t going to hurry a lady 
about drinking her tea just to accommodate such a 
fellow as that, or to save the price of a tea-cup. 

As I came steering back through the crowd, 
squaring my elbows, and singing out to every one 
to make way, I looked up at the window, and what 


was no hurry, she should take her time about the 
tea, for it was hot; and then I went and stood at the 
end of the car, for if there’s any thing spoils my ap- 
petite it’s to be watched. I always make my fel- 
low look out of the window while I’m at dinner, un- 
less he’s actually doing something. 

When we'd fairly gof started I looked round and 
found Miss Kitty had finished her supper, so I came 
back and took the cup. She had left a good bit of 
the cake in the saucer, and I told her I was afraid 
it wasn’t good. She said, ‘‘Oh yes;” but I knew 
better: so when I had quietly chucked the cup and 
saucer out a back window, cake and all, I got out 
my little package of grouse, split a roll, laid some 
delicious bits of breast on it, salted and cayenned 
them, and took it to her with a clean napkin under- 
neath. 

‘There, Miss Kitty, ” said I, “‘is something bet- 
ter than that cake which you couldn't eat.” 

She looked up in astonishment. 

“Why you are a regular magician, Mr. Brewin,” 
said she. ‘‘ Where could you get wild-ducks at this 
time and place?” 

Now that was a little discouraging, wasn’t it? 
To find that she didn’t know grouse from wild-duck, 
for I consider an appreciative taste in food one of 
the first accomplishments. But I explained, and 
the little girl soon showed that she could eat grouse 
if she couldn’t name them. It did my very heart 
good to see how she relished those tid-bits, though 
she didn’t eat them all, and only a crumb of the roll, 
so I finished what she left, and Gad, Sir, I never 
tasted a sweeter morsel! I tried the rest of the 

afterward, but it was another thing. 

Well, I tacked Kitty all up again in the blanket, 
fixed the pillow, and got a “Thank ” and a 
smile that was almost as good as a—well, as I should 
fancy a kiss might be, and I was just settling my- 
self for a nap when, 

‘*Ne-ew Haven! Cha-ange cars!” yelled the 
conductor in at the door, and I could see the fellow’s 
eyes twinkle with satisfaction as he looked at me 
and my arrangements. 

I'll just ask any reasonable Christian if this wasn't 
enough to make a man swear! If it hadn’t been 
for frightening that little girl, I promise you I would 
have tried what relief there was in it; but out of 
regard to her I didn’t say any thing stronger than 
her own “‘ Oh dear!” but I looked at that conductor 
as I passed him with my pillow and blanket. I 
looked at him till I saw his eyes blink, but I didn't 
say a word, 

The new car was as hot as the other had been 
cold, crammed with people, and so close that they 
must have spent their time all the way from Boston 
in calking the windows and ventilators. How- 
ever, I found a seat two people had just left, got 
open a ventilator, and we sat down together. 


Poor little thing! She was so tired by this time 
that she right to sleep with her head against 
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I didn't close my eyes again that 
night, I promise you. I just sat there, hardly dar- 
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ing to breathe for fear of disturbing her, thinking 
and thinking whether it might be possible that a 
day would come when she would put that little 
head on my breast of her own accord, and whether 
there could be any thing in me that might make 
her forgive my fifty years and my selfish old bach- 
elor ways. I never wronged her thinking that my 
money would tempt her; but it did please me to 
fancy how I could bring treasures from the ends of 
the earth to heap upon her; and I thought how I 
could give all the rest of my life to making her 
happy, and worship her as no young man ever 
could. Fact, Sir, I think there's something in witch- 
craft ; they believe it in the East, and why shouldn’t 
we? And, unless I was bewitched that night, I 
can’t understand my own folly; for before the gray 
morning light came in at the window I had built 
the finest castle that ever stood in Spain, and had 
brought myself to believe that it was very likely 
Miss Kitty might consent to inhabit it with me. 

They say there’s no fool like an old fool, and I 
believe it. 

Just as I was thinking of the set of diamonds I'd 
order for her from London, Miss Kitty awoke, and 
lifted up her head so sleepily that I don’t believe 
she knew where it had been lying. 

By this time we were getting into New York, 
and she rubbed her eyes and said she must put on 
her bonnet. So I han it down, and watched 
her put it on, and then admired the neat way she 
folded the little hood and put it in her traveling- 
bag. When all was done, she turned smiling to 
me, and said, 

“T am sure you must have daughters of your 
own, Mr. Brewin, you are so interested in hoods 
and bonnets.” 

Here was a blow at the very foundation-stone 
of my castle; but I stammered out that I had no 
daughters, and was not even married. 

Oh!” said Miss Kitty, and looked a little con- 
founded. I suppose she had thought me a patri- 
arch. 

However, I thought I should look diffexently aft- 
er I had been to the dentist and the barber, and I 
asked: 

“Shall you stay long in New York, Miss 
Kitty ?” 

«Mrs. Lewis. please. No, Sir; I shall join some 
friends at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and leave with 
them to-morrow for California, I am going out to 
join my husband, who has been there a year.” 

I took a shower-bath once, and the sensation I 
experienced when Mrs. Lewis pronounced these 
words brought back that horrible moment as no 
effort of memory could possibly have done. 

Whether that girl—for she couldn’t have been 
over twenty—was the most innocent or the most 
artful of creatures I don’t know. Whether she 
knew what she had been doing all night, and took 
a inalicious pleasure in finishing off the business 
with this last neat little blow, or whether she had 
just thought mea civil old man who took a father- 
ly interest in her, I won't presume to say. But I 
think—I hope the latter, for the sake of human na- 
ture, for the sake of my own belief in womankind. 

I didn’t say any thing for a minute, and then I 
wished her a pleasant voyage. 

She thanked me, and said she could hardly hope 
to find so kind and attentive a companion as I had 
been. 

I looked at her sharply enough, and her eyes 
looked straight into mine with a little smile, but 
not the least bit of malice. No, Sir, I'll never be- 
lieve that girl had been consciously making a fool 
of me. She never could have given me that look 
afterward. 

We didn’t say much more, for we were almost at 
the station. I put her in a carriage, paid the man, 
and gave him the directica. Then I took off my 
hat and wished her good-morning; but she put a 
little white hand out at the window for me to shake, 
and said, 

“* Good-by, Sir. 
ness.” 

That was the last I saw of her. 

Well, well, it was more my own fault than any 
one’s else, I suppose. But éf Tom Renard had in- 
troduced me as he should have done, or she had 
spoken of ler husband at first instead of at last, I 
shouldn't have been what I now consider myself— 
an aggrieved man. 


I shall never forget your kind- 





THE VAMPIRE. 


Ir was in February, 184—, that, having obtained 
the appointment of usher through the interest of a 
friend, I started on my way to N—— for the first 
time. I occupied myself a great deal, as may be 
imagined, in speculating on my future kind of life, 
and once or twice I fell asleep. At length the 
coach drew up in the old market-place and I 
alighted, 

I was accosted by a boy, a pale-faced boy, with 
® peculiar expression of countenance that seemed 
to haunt me with its singularity, “‘ Was I for N—— 
Grammar School ?” 

I was. 

Then the doctor had commissioned him to show 
me the way. And he went with me accordingly. 

My companion was taciturn beyond any thing 
that my experience of boys had hitherto encoun- 
tered. I asked some questions as to thé school. 


He would answer monosyllabically, and then re-_ 


lapse into silence, apparently regarding his shoe- 
string with the most intense interest. His 
cence did not appear to me to be the result either 
of shyness or churlishness. Had he not been so 
young a boy I should have said his spirit was 
crushed out of him by the possession of a deadly 
secret. Altogether his manner puzzled me. 

My speculations, however, were cut short by our 
arrival at the school, and in the occupation of mak- 
ing the doctor's acquaintance and arranging my 
room, I had little time to think of my recent com- 
panion. At supper I noticed him among the other 
boys, but as soon as he caught my eye he turned 
his head away abruptly. A mysterious boy. 

After supper and prayers the doctor @alled me 





“ Mr. Merton,” he said, ‘‘ the dormitory attached 
to your room is under your supervision. Be so 
good as keep a sharp look-out on it. There is some- 
thing wrong,” he added, in a lower voice, “ about 
that dormitory, and I should be only too glad if 
your vigilance could discover it. It is a most mys- 
terious circumstance. ‘The ventilation appears to 
me to be most efficient ; in fact, I am assured it is 
by competent authorities, and yet if I put the most 
healthy boy there, in three or four days he becomes 
pale and haggard. It’s a very extraordinary thing, 
and most annoying. Saunderson,” he added, point- 
ing to the mysterious boy, who was looking into 
the fire with the strange, abstracted look I had no- 
ticed before, “is the prefect of your dormitory, 
and will initiate you into any of our customs. 
Good-night.” 

In a quarter of an hour all the boys were safely 
in bed and the lights out. I should have men- 
tioned that my bedroom commanded a view ofthe 
dormitory by means of a window which I could 
open or shut at pleasure. The doctor’s parting 
words had connected themselves in my mind with 
the mysterious boy. I felt disinclined for sleep, so 
shading my lamp, I stationed myself at the window 
and took ug a book. I heard the clock strike eleven 
—twelve—one. By a restless impulse which I 
could not account for, I felt constrained to go round 
the dormitory at the risk of distarbing its occu- 
pants. All was quiet. The twenty-five boys were 
all slumbering peacefully on, and as I looked at 
each one in turn, I bore witness to the truth of the 
doctor's assertion as to the pallor and haggardness 
of the inmates of my dormitory. They might have 
been scholars of Dotheboy’s Hall. 

Nearest my window slept Saunderson. The odd 
expression that had attracted-my notice seemed to 
have given place in sleep to an expression of peace- 
ful innocence moie befitting his years, and as he lay 
with one arm thrown over the quilt I thought him 
even nice-looking. 

I had not been in my room five minutes before I 


from his bed and approach that of his nearest neigh- 
bor. - He leaned over him and—oh, Heaven !—the 
sight seemed to paralyze me! 

I saw him with some sharp instrument open a 
vein in_the boy’s neck, and applying his lips, he 
drank a long draught of blood! 

In a moment all was explained ; the pallor of his 
companions, his own strange manner. Saunder- 
son was @ vampire! 

I had read of these monsters, and had regarded 
them as the creations merely of a popular supersti- 
tion. Now, at that midnight hour, I found my- 
self face to face with one, and with one, too, who 
was destined to be my.near companion perhaps for 

ears. 

4 Meanwhile the boy-vampire had quitted bis first 
victim, and, to my inexpressible horror, was smack- 
ing his lips and rubbing his stomach, after the 
manner of a drunkard who has taken a draught of 
more than usually generous wine. He passed on 
to the next bed and repeated his loathsome opera- 
tion. 

Five beds did I see him visit in this manner, 
while the power of motion seemed dried up in me 
with very horror. I essayed to shout, but the sound 
died upon my lips. I struggled to leap through 
the window and fall upon the monster, but, luckily 
for me, or murder might have been the result, an 
unseen power seemed to rivet me tothe spot. Sud- 
denly I turned and fled down the corridor like a 
inaniac, : 

To arouse the doctor was the work of a moment. 
I tried to explain it to him in a few hurried words, 
but my agitation was so great, and iny speech so in- 
coherent, that I must have appeared to be wander- 
ing. I dragged him into my room, and poiuting 
to the open window I left the terrible facts to speak 
for themselves. 

4 moment afterward I saw him leap through 
the window and alight at Saunderson’s feet. I saw 
the boy raise his lips from the sixth victim and 
meet the gaze of the doctor. I saw him fling him- 
self at his feet, and heard him crave in piteous ac- 
cents for mercy. 

‘*The impulse was upon me,” he said; “I could 
not resist it. Doctor, I loathe, I hate myself more 
than you can loathe or hate me; but I can not re- 
sist it. Oh, I am miserable—miserable !” 

His wail was so piteous that I felt my loathing 
fast turning into commiseration. Yes, I pitied 
this monster. This was the terrible secret that he 
bore about him; this was the curse that, more 
surely than the leprosy of old, separated him from 
his fellow-beings, and made his inmost soul cry out, 
“‘Unclean, unclean!” Surely he was to be pitied. 

I looked into the doctor’s eye to read there if his 


feelings were akin to mine, but he was little ac- 


customed to allow his face to be an index to the 
soul within. I could see naught. He merel 


uake, and the next moment I awoke up in 


But the most curious part is yet to come. 

In due time I really did reach The coach 
put up at the White Hart, sol had noneed of a boy, 
vampire or otherwise, to tee ah Grammar 


it the other 





minute description both of the one and the other, so | 
no great wonder after all. 

“The boys are gone to bed,” said the doctor, | 
rising and lighting my candle, ‘‘and I dare say you 
will not be sorry to follow their example. I have 
had a bed prepared in my dressing-room, so that 
you may not be disturbed. To-morrow night you 
can take charge of yourdormitory. There are twen- 
ty-five boys under your supervision.” 

‘What a singular coincidence!” I thought as I 
retired, and I cudgeled my brains in vain to recall 
if any one could have revealed to me this item of 
the internal economy of N—— Grammar School. 
In this process I fell into a profound and dreamless 
sleep, from which I was recalled in the morning by 
the six o’clock bell. 

After prayers I took my class, and there sure 
enough straight before me was Saunderson, the 
vampire! .I never was so utterly and hopelessly 
confused in all my life. There he was, no mistake 
at all about it, only he appeared to be nervous and 
shy, rather than burdened with conscious guilt.. I 
could not take my eyes off him. I fairly stared 
him out of countenance. He took refuge in a scru- 
tiny of his shoe-string, and the likeness was com- 
plete! 

“ Saunderson, construe.” . 

‘Who, Sir?” asked a dozen voices. 

“That boy,” I said, indicating the vampire. 

“Oh, Sir, Norris.” 

The difference of name seemed to remove an incu- 
bus from me. Norris alias Saunderson, alias the 
vampire, essayed to construe, but he broke down 
hopelessly, and took refuge in the shoe-string. It 
was Saunderson: there was no denying it. To- 
night I should see him “‘tapping” the i 
boys, and smacking his horrid lips over the loath- 
some t. I hated Norris ° 
‘‘ Norris,” said the doctor in theafternoon, ‘‘ show 
Mr. Merton the town.” I was obliged to submit. 
“One of my best boys,” he whispered, as we passed 
out, I my shoulders. 

Norris showed me every thing N—— could boast 
of, and to do him justice, he evidently strove hard 
to please; but I found him as taciturn and mono- 
syllabic as my dream had foreshadowed, and, as you 
may suppose, I took no trouble to draw out a vam- 


pire. 

At night I had some business to transact with the 
doctor, and when I sought my chamber the boys 
were in bed and asleep—twenty-five buys—and Nor- 
ris just under my window! Before putting out the 
lamp I looked ateach. They were as healthy-look- 
ing a set as one could desire to see. I almost re- 
sented their good condition. What business had 
four-and-twenty boys to look fat and well-liking 
when they slept with a vampire ? 

I visited Norris last. There he lay, just as I had 
pictured him, one hand on the quilt, and the look 
of peaccful innocence on his face. One thing was 
certain, Norris was very handsome. I may add 
that the arrangement of the dormitory and of my 
own room were precisely similar to that portrayed 
in my dream. I should have felt the same uncer- 
tainty as to whether I had heard of it beforehand, 
as I did with regard to the number of boys in the 
dormitory, were it not for the utterly inexplicable 
resemblance between Saunderson and Norris. I 
worked myself into such a fit of nervousness that I 
added yet another coincidence by sitting up in the 
window, whence I fully expected to see Ni arise 
and practice his blood-sucking. Butt ] beard 
the clock strike not only eleven, twelve, and one, 
but all the hours up to six, nothing of the kind hap- 
pened. After a while, though a settled aversion to 
Norris remained, out of which I found ® impossible 
to reason myself, I ceased endeavoring to catch bim 
in overt acts of vampirism, and even the singular 
pertinacity with which I persisted, at least once in 
the course of the day, in addressing him as Saunder- 
son, and the strange dislike which I bore him, and 
which was only too apparent to all, at length ceased 
to cause any 

Months passed on and brought with them vari- 
ous changes. I was comfortably settled at N——, 
and still had from my window the supervision of the 
“North Dormitory.” But Norris’s place knew him 
ne more. He had not gone into solitary confine- 
ment in the turret chamber as a convicted vampire. 
He was dy.ng in a deep decline, and I, as a religious 
duty, was battling strongly and manfully with my 
aversion. One day he sent for me. I found him 
in his favorite position, one arm thrown over the 
coverlet. {[t was the well-known position of my’ 


dream. 
“Ob, thank you,” he said, bursting into tears, 


me? Why have you shunned me as you would a 
vainpire 2” 
What could I say? I could only blubber as a 


‘* When I get well will you promise to like me?” 
Of course I promised, and did bitter penance in 
spirit for my injustice. But I never had the power 
of fulfilling my word. He died in a few 
His simple cross in N—— church-yard—I visited 
day—bears the inscription: . 


WALTER NORRIS, 


¥n Peace, 
AGED TWELVE YEARS. 
SEPTEMBER 6TH, 184—. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Squagine Tae Crrote.—If you think it an easy thing 
to square the cirele, just go and settle your wife's bill for 





was caused by a gentle- 





BLUNT, BUT POINTED. 
Po Quora(tion).—** Out of the Frying-pan into the 








been so because it usually ic heard in a mill-pond. 
tie tg. warmuint what ain't co tad when broiled on 0 grid- 








A Funorionary.—It seems that a lawyor is something 
of a carpenter; he can file a bill, split a hair, make an 








entry, get up @ case, frame an indictment, iny a % 
put them in a nail witness, hammer & mgd 
court, and other like things. 
ncciiitiapitndiciimle 
A Pours Cazrenter.—A having 
neglected to make a gibbet (which wae ordered by the ex- 
ecutioner), on the ground that he had not been for 
the last he had erected, gave so much offense t the 
next time the judge came the circuit he was sent for. 
** Fellow,” said the you 
ac- 


have been done immediately. 
soticiciuacaniatlalaintanaibas 
Norse Like Leatuer.—A toast given for the shoe and 
leather manufacturers: ‘* May they have all the women in 
the country to shoe, and the men to boot.” 
—— 
Asrgnetny ‘ Fioorep.” — The follow! 
told of the celebrated Mr. A “thy: One-day, 
during an examination of a class of students, he asked one 
of them what he would doin the case of a man being blown 
up by gunpowder. “T should wait till he came down 
again," was the cool reply. “ True," rejoined Abernethy, 
** And suppose I should kick you for such an ineat 
reply, what muscles should I put in motion” flex- 
ors and extensors of my right arm," said the student ; “ for 
I should floor you directly.” 


" 
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anecdote ia 





Tuat won't Wasu.—Mrs. Brown is very moch 
at the advertisement of « new style of dress. “ 
i estimable lady, 


unless it was quite clean.” 


Why is 2 badly-conducted hotel like a fiddle ?—Fecause 
it’s a vile inn. 4 


Srroation oF Tus Porr.—Non Possum-as up a gum- 
tree. 











* You, Sambo, have fed the pigs?” ‘+ Yes, masea, 
fhe fed “um,” replied Sambo * hid’ 


on The Dean his aud wrote 
= — up his pen, w 
“Rove not from pole to pole, but step in here, 


— 
A man advertises for a si 
a secpestald tana, Would have 

to go a short distance into the fs 








At the end of the year he found thet 
subscriber was a coffin-maker. 








a local 
a friend if he dd not think thewermon an eloquent one. 


Yes,” was the reply, ** quite a flowery discourse.” - 








Provoxive.— 

and then wake up and find yourself an editor. 

‘The hat was round in a certain for 
purpose of up & collection, After made 

a of the eae Se eee, 

and he Sian pat & penny in th. ies tevedled tad bet ee 

the and it, that its might 

be toward the ceiling, he exclaimed 

with, 4] God that I got back my hat 








Af Trish girl at play on Sunday being accosted by the 
bed ’ the ” meek- 
pit Get mera daughter - One, 








A Cuntovs Loan. £“ I say, Jack,” shouted a Smithfield 
drover to his “ these 
lend us a bark of your dog, vill you 

Why do pioneers go before the aruiy ?—-To axe the way. 
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AT SAVANNAH, OF SHERMAN’S ARTILLERY. 
AT S7ANNAH—Sxercnep sy WaiiaM Waup.—[Sze Pace 
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THE WIND-MILL. 


Now, who will live in the wind-mill, who, 
With the powdery miller-man ? 

The miller is one, but who'll make two, 
To share his loaf and can? 


‘Oh I will iive with the miller, I! 
To grind the corn ‘s grand ; 

The great bleck sails go up on high, 
And come dewn to the land!” 


Now, who wiil be the miller’s bride? 
The miller’s in haste to wed 

A girl in her pride, with .. sash at her side, 
A girl with a curly he: d! 


‘¢Oh I will be the miiie.’s wife; 
The dust it is ali my joy; 

To live ja & wind-mill all my life 
Wou’d be a sweet employ!” 


Ther spake the goblin of the sails 
(Zou heard but could not see), 

““" ‘he wickedest man of the hills and dales, 
The miller-man is he! 


‘None ever dwelt in the mill before 
But died by the miller’s steel ; 
. The whiskered rats lap up their gore, 


He grinds their bones to meal!” yon. 
Oh gossiping goblin, my dreams will be bad, ros the 
You tel! such dreadful tales! old Blush nen ae 
Oh mill, how secret you seem! how mad, peo. 
: ys I to the 
How wicked you look, black sails! you rascal :” and 





CAPTAIN JACK BALLAST’S STORY. 
My story? Well, I don't see why I shouldn't 


peratch it down. There's nothin’ to be ashamed | love you 


of in it, so far as I know, anc though you reg’lar 
story writers mayn’t call it ““r mantic,” I think the 


wind sets that way myself; and there’s a bit of i Jack,” she 


love in it too, though you'd never think I was a 
subject for a love-story to look at me. I'm old 
enough, d’ye see, to feel safe about the draft, and 
brown enough to be a Hottentot; and as for flesh— 
well, no matter; some of you slim young dandies 


ill be as stout as I be if you live as long. Be- | turning, 
wi as _stou if you long, 


sides, that fracas at Gibraltar didn’t improve my 
looks. I'll tell you about that before the story is 


kissed 
over, I reckon, at present I’d better heave ahead. | cursed her 


Fat as I am and old ‘as I am, there was a time 
when I was as slender a young fellow as ever 
shipped afore the mast agin his parents’ leave. 
They, Lord bless "em! wanted to make a counter- 
jumper of me, and I tried measuring rags about a 
year. Then I couldn’t stand it any longer, and 
jumped the old counter for good, and cut and went 
tosea. I'd had a hankering for it for a good while, 
and the only thing I ever regretted was the way 
my mother took it to heart. Wait abit. Honor 
bright, there was one thing, 

That was Jenny Blush, old Blush’s only daugh- 
ter, and the prettiest girl | ever cast eyeson. Her 
skin was just as soft and fair as avy baby’s. As for 
her hair, P’'yve got a bit in my old desk up stairs, 
and though it’s crossed the ocean about a 
times, it’s so bright now you'd take it f 
chain coiled down under the bit of blue 
tied with. 

Oid Blush was my captain ashore. 
say, he was head of the big dry-goods 
they first set me to measuring rags, 
to come over every day after ri 
and the like; and, Lord love ye! 
fault with women-folks looking after 
though it don’t seem a man’s place to sell em. 
iooked mighty pretty when she put 'em on, did Jen- 
ny. Father and old Blush were fast friends, and 
when they found out thet I was sweet on Jenny 
they put their heads together and resolved to sanc- 
tion the match. I was to be taken into partner- 
ship, d’ye see, and was to step into the rag business 
when the old man stepped out. ‘‘ Dry-goods, whole- 
sale and retail,” was on the sign, but I always call- 
ed 'em rags. 

Well, Jenny and 1 were fond of each other, and 
inew it already ; so, the old folks being agreeable, 
we saw a good deal of each other Sundays and even- 
ings, to say nothing of the errands she made te the 
store. And I used to wish I could make up my 
mind to it and stay ashore; but I couldn't, not if 
Vd died for it. I heard,the waves beating about 
ray bed in dreams. 1 hated the cloth yard and the 
scissors so that they made me ill. And one 
I told Jenny so. She cried a bit; at pened 
she owned that she didn’t hate me for ’ 

" talked of the time when I should be a captain, and 
she should make every voyage with me, and have 
a cabin like a parlor for herself. 

Then she let me kiss her. P’r'aps she kissed me 
back; and@ I gut off the yellow curl I told you of 
with a pair of scissors—the only pleasant job I ever 
did with the confounded things in all my life. 

That night I ran away, and though I blubbered 
like a baby when I passed mother’s door, you 
couldn’t have coaxed me back again, What a man 
wants to be he will be; and there are men meant 
from their cradles for the water as sartin as the fish 
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are. . 
I got a letter from old mammy that cut me up, I 
don’t deny; but I knew she'd come around, and I 
didn't guess the worst—how should I? When it 
first came to me that a man that sold rags was bet- 
ter than a sailor it took my breath . That 
was when I first. went home, d’ye see! . 
she scolded and cried and kissed me; but, 





Blush’s. Nobody was home but Jenny, and che 


were billing and coo- 
do, I reckon, when old 
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So he wrote the name and address on a 
to take the girls there. “a 
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‘ Jenny,” says I, ‘‘oh, Jenny, is it really you?” 
And then the color came into her cheeks and her 


the school, Jack ;” for I had caught her to my heart 
and kissed her. 

We had not much time to palaver then, but I 
came for her again in the evening and took her fora 
walk. And she told me how the rag store had been 
shipwrecked, and old Blush dropped dead of apoplexy 
when he knew of it. And how my brother Charles 
Augustus had offered her his hand, but she had said 
no, and preferred to earn her own living to marry- 
ing one she did not love while there was some one 
living whom she did. And how it was fifteen years 


ae ee re ee ae 
I, “To make the 
a ° Chaplain marry us, my 


a i mma Ican’t. What would 
say 
‘*No matter for ” says I. And in we 
walked. And for all she told me that no woman 
was ever married before in a delaine dress and straw 
bonnet, Chaplain didn’t find it any obstacle, but 
us, And so after nineteen years I got my 
“T don't think dha’. corry eis 
I don’t she’s for it, and I I 
ain’t; and as for poor Tom’s children, she's a mo- 
ther to’em. And whether there’s any romance in 
my story or not, it’s a happy one for me in the end- 
ing, as sure as my name is Jack Ballast. 
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4 work ; and he gloried in that with a great pride—a 
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them and my parents 
was taken ill of the fever, among many in our court, 
the master gave him far more than his 


worst, and people were afraid to 
venture, there you might be sure to find him, watch- 
doing all that it was in the 
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THE SCOUT. 


Woes thoubinten et we rotines tae Gata 
ved on the preceding page. No feature con- 
vowed with our military operations is so interesting 
or so abundant in thrilling incident as what is called 
the secret service. This has been especially the 
case in the West. For the most part the details of 
this service have been hidden from the public. It 
was necessary that it should be, both for the success 
of important movements and for the sake of the gal- 
lant heroes engaged in this branch of the service. 
This veil of secrecy has covered in temporary ob- 
scurity the most romantic incidents of the war—in- 
cidents, too, upon which oftentimes the fate of bat- 
tles has hung. These will some time be made 
known, and will form an interesting portion of the 
history of this war, relieving the tedious details of 
marches and mancuyres. 





GENERAL HAZEN. 


We give on this page a portrait of Brevet Major- 
Pa B. Hazen, the hero of Fort 
M‘Allister. General Hazen is a native of Ver- 
mont, from which State he was appointed to the 
Military Academy at West Point, where he gradu- 
ated in 1856, with the brevet rank of Second Lieu- 
tenant. He entered the war in November, 1861, as 
Colonel of the Forty-first Ohio Regiment. This regi- 
ment was afterward attached to Pacmrr's division 
of the Army of the Cumberland, in which General 
Hazex commanded a brigade from January, 1862. 
This was the Nineteenth Brigade, of Netson’s old 
division, and which had marched with that General 
to Shiloh, followed him to Corinth, and through the 
summer campaign in Western Tennessee, Mississip- 
pi, and Alabama, and afterward had participated in 
the Kentucky campaign in the fall of 1862. Gen- 
eral Hazen took an important part in the battle of 
Marfreesborough, or Stone River, on the right of 
Rosecrans’s left wing. His brigade held an im- 
portant position in that battle, and but for his per- 
sistent defense the partial disaster of the 31st of 
December would have been turned into defeat. 
General Hazes commands a division of the Fif- 
teenth Corps. 


FROM SAVANNAH, 


WE give on this page, and on pages 88 and 89, 
several interesting sketches from our special artists 
in Savannah. Soon after the Federal occupation 
of the city General SuerMAn gave the citizens the 
privilege of staying quietly at home or of taking 
their departure for some other point in the Confed- 
eracy. Accordingly, those who were not disposed 
to remain under the protecting folds of the old fag 
were quietly ordered to take passage on the steamer 
8. R. Spaulding. Captain Aupiyriep, of General 





Suermay’s staff, had charge of the flag of truce | bered, was formed by General SCHOFIELD so as to CORRESPONDENCE. 
that was to take them through. cover Franklin. The Fourth Corps under Staxtey a 
General SuerMAN has instituted careful reviews | held the right, and the Twenty-third under Cox the LETTER FROM A SOLDIER. 


of his entire army previous to its entrance upon a | left; Waanenr’s brigade, of the Twenty-fourth, con- 
new campaign, General Barry conducted the re- | nected with Ritey’s of the Fourth, forming the Tux world’s ear is full of cries from the shadow- 
view of the artillery, which is in a splendid con- | centre. It was against this point that,the rebel | land of rebel barbarism, where suffering and death 
dition. The cavalry under Kitrarrick is pro- | army under Hoop directed its most impetuous | sit at every prison-door, and starvation walks at the 
nounced fit for any service. charges. Our readers remember how WaGner and | side of every captive. Thousands of true hearts at 

The campaign upon which General SurrMAn has | Ritey met these repeated charges, until, overborne | the North have bled at the recital of the horrors of 
entered is of stupendous proportions, and the resist- | by superior numbers, they fell back ; and how, being | the Libey, of, Andersonville, Danville, and Salis- 
ance to be overcome will probably be very great. reinforced, they again recovered their ground, taking | bury; and far lands, looking across the ocean, have 




















Tue country has not forgotten the heroes of the | Volunteers, and gained great distinction in the West 
Battle of Franklin, fought November 39, 1864, | Virginia campaign, in the autumn of 1£61. 
Prominent among these was Brigadicr-General G. 
D. Waenxer. The line of battle, it will be remem- 





BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL HAZEN.—[Puorognarsen ny Gsoncs N, Barnanp.} 


a large number of prisoners. General WAGNER cn- 
GENERAL WAGNER. tered the war as Colonel of the Fifteenth Indiana 
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REBEL WOMEN LEAVING SAVANNAH—[Sxercnen sy Taopore R. 
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shuddered as the spectacle of rebel barbarity devel- 
oped before their eyes, wondering how, in a Chris- 
tian land, such things could be, It is perhaps an 
old story now; but if you will let me, I will tell 
you what I have seen and felt and know of slave- 
holders’ merey while yet the touch of their fierce 
cruelty is upon me. 

My introduction into the living death at Auder- 
sonville occurred on the 7th of July last, and I re- 
mained in its clutch until the 22d of October fol- 
lowing. In all that period not one gleam of com- 
fort illuminated the misery of cur bondage. The 
camp embraced thirty acres, surrounded by a stock- 
adé twelve feet high. Here during the month of 
August 80,000 prisoners were crowded together like 
cattle, for the most part without any shelter what- 
ever from the heat or frequent rains. At night, 
during rainy weather, they lay on the ground in 
groups, remaining thus until morning. wet to the 
skin, and with no fire to dry their scanty clothing, 


except the more robust, the want of proper food 
predisposing the system to disease. The daily fare 
consisted of less than a pint of meal, four spoon- 
fuls of rice, three spoonfuls of beans, and two ounces 
of bacon ; sometimes, however, only a part of these 
articles were received, and then in a damaged 
state. A favorite dish consisted in taking a pint 
of meal, mixing it with water, and making it into 
dumplings about the size of an egg, which were 
boiled with pieces of bacon of the sizc of marbles 
until they floated on the top of the soup thus made. 
Then taking out the dumplings, we cut them 
and poured in the soup—having thus 2 dish which 
to us was a luxury, though in other times we would 
not have insulted our palates by offering them such 
a “‘mess.” Sometimes we made coffee by burning 
pieces of corn-bread, and boiling it in tin cups, 
drinking the product, of course, without either sug- 
aror milk. At other times, in the absence of oth- 
er food, we dug up roots and ate them. 

There being no sanitary regulations in the camp, 
and no proper medical provisions, sickness and death 
were inevitable accompaniments of our imprison- 
ment. Thousands of the prisoners were so afflicted 
with scurvy that their limbs were ready to drop 
from their bodies. I have seen the maggots scoop- 
ed cut by the handful from the sores of these sufier- 
ers. I have seen others, mere skeictons, wasted 
by disease, dying by inches, with not an ounce of 
medicine, nor a hand lifted any where among those 
in charge of the camp for their relief. On one oc- 
casion, wher a physician gave notice that he would 
examine a portion of the sick men, over three thou- 
sand poor wretches, scarcely able to crawl, appeared 
before him ; some carried on stretchers, and others 
in blankets, carried by comrades, Many lay be- 
fore the physician in the last throes of de. th; and 
several, who were taken up alive, were corpses’ be- 
fore reaching the point appointed for the examina- 
tion, which, after all, amounted only to an inspec- 
tion. On another occasion a gang of men wert.em- 
ployed two hours and a half in carrying out the 
dead from a section of the camp keown as the hes- 
pital. On one day in August no less than one bun- 
dred and sixty prisoners died, and the average was 
about ninety deaths daily, From the ist-of March 
to the 16th of September sixteen thousand Federal 
soldiers, prisoners of war, were carried from that 
camp to the dead man's trench and tie felon’s bur- 
ial! The method of burial was usually as follows: 
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The dead were gathered up by detachments of the 

prisoners, and carried outside of the stockade, where 
they were laid in a row under a cluster of trees. 
Thence the bodies were carried in wagons, into 
which they were thrown at random, to a ditch at 
some distance from the camp, where they were tum- 
bled out, covered with a thin layer of earth, and so 
left. Many brave and loyal soldier of the Repub- 
lic, who had won honorable scars in the battle’s 
van, found thus at last the burial of a dog at rebel 
hands. 

But peerrans merger verrsticy be po es ae 
ty to depriving us of food at- 
pA 4 They hol ansibee devil’s device for 
maiming and killing, namely, ‘‘ Taz Deap Line.” 
This line consisted of a row of stakes driven into 
the ground—with boards fastened on the top—at 
a distance of about fifteen feet from the stockade 
on the inner side. This line was c.osely watched 
by a guard, and any prisoner who approached it— 
and many often unconsciously did, and as, in the 
crowd, was often unavoidable—was instantly shot 
dead. Frequently the guard fired indiscriminately 
into a crowd; on one occasion I saw one man killed 
and another wounded, both of whom were innocent 
and standing some distance from the line. There 
was a standing order that any sentinel who killed 
a Unipn soldier for ing the Dead Line 

receive a furlough for two months; and, for 
wounding one; a furlough for one month. This 
order not only offered a premium for murder, but 
encouraged the guard in other outrages, against 
which we had no defense whatever. 

Perhaps you wonder what we did in the long 
days and nights of our imprisonment? What could 
wedo? Crowd thirty thousand sick, starving, dy- 
ing men into a space of thirty acres, and what op- 
portunity is there for any thing but suffering? In 
all our camp there were but two streets—‘‘ Broad- 
way” and “ Market” we called them—neither over 
ten feet wide; and it was impossible, even had we 
beer disposed, to indulge in games or amusements 
of any athletic nature in avenues like these, along 
which, lying in the sun or under the starlight, dead 
mea could be seen, pale and ghastly, at any hour of 
the day or night. What did wedo? We talked 
of home ; of wives, mothers, and sisters, upon whose 
faces we did not expect, many of us, ever to look 
again; talked drearily of battles past and woes to 
come. What are they thinking and doing at home? 
Do they mias us, and long for our coming? Are 
they all still among the living? These were the 
questions we debated with ourselves and with one 
another. But chiefly we talked of our daily fare ; 
dwelling with childish pleasure Wpon those rare 
meals which more nearly satisfied our clamoring 
appetites. The nearer we came to starvation the 
more we talked of choice and dainty dishes; plan- 
ning for ourselves feasts of all toothsome things in 
the day when relief should come; counting up on 
our fingers the rare substantials and desserts with 
which our palates should be regaled in that coming 
time. 

At length, on the 27th of October, an order came 
for the removal of all but six thousand of the pris- 
oners from Andersonville to Millen. How hope 
stirred within us at the good news! How all clam- 
ored to go! How the pallid faces of the dying grew 
paler still when, begging to be removed, they were 
told’ they must remain! Remain to die—to die 
away from home and friends, with no soft hand to 
smooth the rough way into the rest that is starless ! 
No more hope for them! How other faces grew 
bright at the prospect of deliverance! How scores 
of weak, suffering ones dragged themselves into 
line, and, with painful steps and slow, passed out 
to join the company of the chosen! More than one 
poor fellow, whose sufferings had won my pity, and 
whose patience had made me feel for him as a 
brother, I it behind me that fair autumn day ; but 
their faces haunt me still in the quiet nights, and 
their sobbing good-bys sound yet in my ears. 

At Millen we remained four weeks, and were then 
conveyed to Savannah for exchange. I shall never 
forget the feeling that overwhelmed me when, for 
the first time in months, I saw the old flag again— 
the dear old flag under which I had so often fought 
~—for which I was ready to die in honorable battle. 
How we cried when we found ourselves under its 
folis on the deck of a loyal ship! How we sat 
down in groups and talked softly one with another 
of home and friends, and wondered whether, now 
that the boon we had all so longed for was within 
reach, we should really reach and enjoy it! 

Well, we hoisted anchor and sailed out upon the 
pure, fresh sea, and came at last to Annapolis, a 
sick, maimed, emaciated company. There kind 
hands cared for us, kind welcomes cheered us, and 
we knew that we were home at last—home, with 
the arms of a great nation around us, sheltering and 
sustaining us with the great love of a noble, loyal 
heart. 

When [ left the camp at Millen my apparel con- 


” sisted only of a blouse, pants, and shoes, Many 


had not even the blouse ; some were without shoes ; 
all were ragged, lean, and wretched. But Father 
Abraham has reclothed us since then—those of us 
who are left—with the loyal blue, and, God will- 
ing, we will wear it again in the battle’s front, as, 
under the old flag, we, with the Cause, keep march- 
ing on! E. H. T. 
Ngswars, January, 18°5. 





THE MONITOR “MONADNOCK.” 


Tae Monitor Monadnock, a sketch of which we 
give on page 84, is one of our most efficient iron- 
clads, She is 1564 tons, and mounts four 15-inch 
guns. She was built at the Boston Navy-yard, and 
has two turrets. Her length is 259 feet 6 
her breadth 58 feet, with a depth of hold of 12} feet. 
She was launched March 23, 1864. Admiral Por- 
vER, alluding in one of his official reports to this 
vescel, says; 

“ She could ride out a gale at anchor in the At- 
lantic Ocean. She is certainly a perfect success so 


is only defective in some minor details, which, in 
the building of these vessels, require the superin- 





. 


tendence of a thorough seaman and a practical and 
man. The Monadnock is capable of cross- 
ing the ocea. alone (when her compasses are once 


The Monadnock Admiral Porter thinks inferior 
to the Jronsides in a contest against heavy batter- 
ies; and yet, be says, the latter would be no match 
for the former in a fight, as the Monadnock has the 





by 
son, natural son of the Duke of Northumberland, 
who, in 1826, bequeathed his property to the Unit- 
ed States. The property, amounting to half a mill- 


sonian Institute was on the basis of a 
submitted to President Potx by Joun Quincy 
Apams. The t, President, and Cab- 
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Tut War Goss Bravety On! 
The war has now lasted about twelve years. “‘To put 


During all these years this most of all medicinal 
PROTECTIVES and RESTORA’ has been doing 
vigorating the NERVES, ci LIVE ~~ 
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F LE and the SICK. Bis 


for it will restore to 
Avoid all the sdulterated stimulants, Remember that 
yo eet ty LT 
Sold every where. New York Office, No 50 Cedar St. 


MERWIN & BRAY FIRE-ARMS CO.’s 
Size Cartridge 
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| 66 rE PEN 18 MIGHTIER THAN THE 
SWORD.” 
THE GOLD PEN—THE BEST OF ALL PENS, 
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GOLD PENS WITHOUT CASES. 
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See that B. Branpzeta is in white letters on the Gov- 
ernment stamp; without which they are counterfeits. 


NEW U. 8S. TONNAGE LAW. 





Pusuimzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS 
&” Sent by Mail on receipt of $1 00. 
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1. DR. FRANKLIN, Calhoun, Ill. 


NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 


G@” Hasere & Broruers, will send any of the following 
‘Works by Mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 





CHRISTMAS STORY: MRS. LIR- 
RIPER'S LEGACY. 8vo, Paper, 10 cents. 


MATTIE: ASTRAY. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 75 centa. 
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American and Cities and and 
bi we Ale Reraig be sa oddrens ‘en teceipt 
of Stamp. 

We ee OTOGRAPAIC States, 








Now READY. Tae Icivsrratep Pure- 
NoLogicaL Journat for FEB., containing the Great 
Surgeons of the World: Harvey, ABERNETHY, JENNER, 
Hunter, Cooper, Morr, and Cagnocuan. Also W. 8. 
Landor, Mrs. Farnham, Mr. Clark; Mr. Kilbourn; Mr. 
Morrill, ete. More about Muller; Gaining Confidence; 
Affectation ; Prof. Owen on the Brain; The Human Face; 
Pre-Existence; Religious Duties of Children; How to 
Kill Minieters; Shooting a Gorilla ; The Lost Races ; with 
Eraxovoey, P, aay, Pi oayY, Pryst0enomy, 
and Psyouovocy. $2 a year, or 20 cts.a No, Address 
Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 

















bold heads in eight weeks. 
given. Circulars mailed free. Warranted as represented, 
Price $1, or four bottles tor $3, 
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R'S WEEKLY. 
DICKENS'S NEW NOVEL. 





OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


A NOVEL. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARCUS STONE. 
Part L., embracing Half the Work. 









Great Gift Distribution. | 


250,000 
Watches, Chains, 
Diamond Rings, dc 
One Million Dollars! 


All to be Sold for One Dollar Each!! 
WITHOUT REGARD TO VALUE. 

Not to be paid for until you Know 
‘What you are to Receive. 
SPLENDID LIST OF ARTICLES. 
ALL TO BE SOLD FOR $1 00 EACH, 
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10,000 Stone Set and Signet Rings. 2 
10,000 California Diamond Rings ........-.- 

7,500 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry—Jet and Gold .. 
6,000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry—Cameo, Pearl, 
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ALL ARTICLES SOLD AT ONE DOLLAR EA\ 
WITHOUT REGARD TO VALUE!! 








Diamond Pins, Diamond 
Florentine M Jet, 
aa Pens.with and 

uttons, Sets 
an iy of Studs, Neck 


Gold Gold 
Baskets, and FINE JEWELRY of overy 
the best make and latest styles, 



































or 
address on of $1 Ad- 
WwauUD GILBERT LYON, 
Box 5251, York Post-Office. 
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novel 
Watches at rates. 
An Evzean? Warton in Fine Goid Piated Double Cuses 












For 

on ae nan awe ©O,, 2% Ann St., New 
York. Specimen Sheets of Type, Cuts, &., Six Cents, 
Itch! Etch! Itch! 


SCRATCH! SCRATCH! SCRA 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT 
WILL THe 1Ton Ix 48 Hours. 








Also cures SALT RHEUM, ULCERS, CHILELAING, 
ge a ERO TIONG OF THLE SEI.” Pe 00 cote 
By scudhng 00 touts to WEEKS & Sole 
Agents, 170 Washington St., Boston, it will be furwented 
by mail, free of postage, to any part of the United States, 
7 AMONTH! [want every where, at $70 

best selling ever offered. Pull pert ro Ad 
dress OTIS T. GAREY, Biddeford, : 





AGENTS, COME and EXAMINE 


An Invention urgently neede! by every body, or 
Ae erin ree 0 ca chee ronlls ee Shane 
R. L. WOLCOTT, No. 170 Chatham Square, N, ¥. 











sent free. Address SHAW & CLARK, Bi 
HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
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DEEP SPECULATION. 
Tae Or-Srecutator’s Dream. 
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FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers and Dealers in Government 
Securities. 
Ne. 38 Wall Street, New York. 
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The Model Pocket-Pistol of the Age. 







SLOCUM'’S Patent Side-Loading REVOLVER. 


Length, 74-Inches. Weight, 14 Ounces, 
Carries a No. 32 Metallic Cartridge. 





Its advantages over all others are: 
Ist. It does not require special ammunition. * 
Sd. It is perfectiy safe while being loaded. 
4d. It can be loaded in the dark, and quicker than any 


other pistol 
4th. It can be carried in the pocket, without danger, when 
loaded. 


Sth. It is sure fire, and possesses great strength. 
FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 
HOWARD, SANGER & CO,, 
105 and 10T Chambers Street, New York. 
net ae furnished upon application. 
POLLAK & SON, Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692 Broadway, 
near 4th St., N. Y., wholesale and re- 
tail at reduced rates. Pipes and Hold- 
ers cut to order and 
s warranted genuine. Send stamp 
‘or Circular. Pipes $6 to $80 each. 








tarn-over style is THE ONLY COL- 
Lap MADE having the patented 
for the cravat, 
surface next the neck - 
fectly smooth and free 
those puckers which in all oth- 


Grays 
Patent © 


‘Molded 
Collars 


by all retail dealers in men's 
furnishing goods. The trade supplied by 


HATCH, JOHNSON & CO.,81 Devonshire 
St. Boston. 4 


J. 8. Lowrey & Co., 87 Warren 8t., New York: Van 
Deusen, Boehmer & Co., 627 Chestnut St., Phila, ; Hodges 
Bros., 23 Hanover St., Baltimore; Wall, Stephens & Co,, 

vitt & Bevis, 


be 


822 Pennsylvania Av., Wash'n: Lea’ cor, 
Fifth and Vine Sts., Cincinnati; J. Von Borries & Co., 
434 Main St. ,Louisville ; A. Frankenthal & Bro.,6 No. Main 
St., St. Louis; Bradford Bros., Milwaukee; Weed, Wit- 
ters & Oo., 7 te 18 Tchoupitoulas St., N. O. 
NOTICE TO THE : 
The igimiense popularity of * Gray’s Patent Molded Col- 


lax’ ns given rise to sundry imitations and infringe- 





ments of my patents. 
The pabdlic, and especially dealers in collars, are cau- 
tioned that all such tions of my rights will be strictly 
. SOLOMON 8. GRAY. 
Bowron, October 1, 1864. 
AGENTS W. D. One-Half Profit. 


ANTE 
Address Box 517; Boston, Mass. 


Vineland Lands. To all W: Parms, 

Large and thriving settlement, miid and healthful cli- 
mate, 80 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 
soll, producing large crope, which can now be seen grow- 
ing. Ten, twenty, and fifty acre tracts, at from $25 to 
B35 Ee acre, payable raed four years. 





beauty with which the place is laid ont is unsurpassed. 
y=! answered string full information will 
sent free. 


of the Tribune: “It is one of the 
tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condition 
for passant ar ‘arming that we know of thie side of the 
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‘onderful Prize -FOLIOS. 
Just Out. Each of which con- 

tains Several Dollars’ Worth of useful and Valuable Good. 

Prues,&c. Price 


without. Thousands sold every day. 100 Port-folios, with 








And Dealers in all Classes of 














$10 to $20 a Day. 
AGENTS WANTED, on Commission or a Salary, to sell 
WILSON’S $10 00 (“ LOCK-STITCH") 
Family Sewing-Machine. 
For particulars, inclose stamp, and address 
MATHER & WILSON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


VALENTINES. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 
Send your orders early to the old depot. 
* T. W.. STRONG, No, 98 Nassau Street, New York. 


Great Imperial Watch. 


See Cately Brothers’ Advertisement on page 95. 











Jewelry, &c., and a beautiful wateh, sent to any address 

on receipt of $15. Soldiers can clear a Month's in one 

day. Agents wanted in town, and camp 
splendid 


every 
4 this as 77 A a er 
VATCH prese’ ree 08 & um every Agent. 
This is the greatest ne = ee surest business of 
the day. Profits very large. Sales rapid. Weguarantee 
any agent $15 per day. All goods forwarded, with pre- 
miums, same day the order is received. gore ys 
Premium Inducements, sent free. 8. C. RIC & 
UO., 102 Nassau Street, New York, Sole Manufacturers. 





A Bravrirut Exeravep Gotp PLatep Warton, Double 


Case, Lever, Cap, small size, white enameled dial, cut 
hands, * i ” and time-keeper, 
with an accurate “ ;" indicating the 
** Day of the Week, Month, &e. case, 


A single one sent 


of all descriptions low. 
Address CHAS. P. NORTON & CO., Sole Importers, 88 
& 4 Ann Street, New York. 


« MUSIC OMNIBUS. 


700 tunes: 40 sets Pornos 
ee, 100 





description. Send 
208 Bowery, N. ¥. 


THE SECRET OUT! 


Over Things W 
Sent post-paid for 25 cents; Soldier's 
Address “ Union Book Assootation,” Syracuse, N. Y. 

Bowel Fevers, Sores, and Diecers, 


to which soldiers are liable, are promptly cured by Hollo- 
way's Ointment and Pills. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Railroad Agents, and others to sell the New 
Book by the Author of “ Cudjo's Cave,” 


THE THEEE 
will please order fresh su: 
out, as at present it may 
by return express, 


NOW READY—DAWLEY'S WAR NOVEL, Xo. 2, 








teaos they toe catrty 
Ampossible to supply orders 
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A certain for Burns, Corns, Chilblains, 








This is a story of early life on the 
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| sufferer will try his remedy, as it will cost them nothing, 
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‘Trustets: 
BB ae N. SPOFFORD, of Spofford, Tileson & Co., New 


OLIVER E. WOOD, 26 Barelay Street, New York. 

JAMES WADSWORTH, of James Wadsworth & Co., 
61 Cedar Street, New York. 

JOHN W. STRONG, Detroit, Mich. 

EDWARD M. MORGAN, 2 Pine Street, New York. 


‘The subscription is so nearly completed thet it is intend. 


Company. 

Capital stock, $6,000,000. Par value of shares, $100. 
Subscribers to this purchase will receive eight shares of 
stock for each one hundred dollars subscribed. Lands lo- 
cated on the Little Kanawha and Elk Rivers, in the coun- 
ties of Gilmer and Braxton, in the very heart of the oil 
regions of West Virginia. 

Professor : “Your property is the 
very centre of the West Virginia oil regions. It has nu- 
merous oil and gas springs along the banks of its streams, 
one of which vies with the famous ‘ Burning Spring’ itself."” 

Professor Shepherd, of New Haven, Conn., reports: “ J 
consider it eminently land. The oil-bear- 
ing shales undérlie it extensively, and the long lines of 
carburetted 


itself on the surface of the tract, fully me in 
this belief. 
“* There can be no doubt that along your creeks and trib- 
utaries there is a large extent of valuable oil-producing 
The 


which are covered with an extraordinary growth of white 
oak and other heavy timbers, add immensely to its value.” 

These views are fully indorsed by the reports of the 
most and experienced men from the oil districts 
of both Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

The Company consider themeelves fortunate in having 
secured the services of Mr. Blackwell, a practical civil en- 
gineer, for the general superintendency, so well known as 
the late Chief Engineer and Superintendent of the “‘ Com- 
missioners of Washington Heights,” New York City. 

Arrangements are in rapid progress for the immediate 

of the property on a scale commensurate with 
its value and extent. 

Subscriptions payable at the time of subscribing, or one- 
half in cash, the balance in thirty days from the time of 
closiug the subscription, can be made in person or by let- 
ter at the office of the undersigned, No. 61 Cedar Street, 
New York; J. K. DOBSON, No. 42 State Street, Boston ; 
and JOHN W. STRONG, Detroit; Michigan, where full 
information can be obtained. 

JAMES WADSWORTH & CO., 
No, 61 Cedar Street, New York. 
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